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Russel Famham. 

By Orrin S. Holt. 

To the Illinois pioneer, Russel Farnham, a native of New 
Haven, Connecticut, belongs the distinction of having been 
the first to encircle the globe by the overland route. He was 
also probably the first American to visit the Saskatchewan 
country and inland Alaska. 

At a later period he was a pioneer of western Illinois, 
having come in 1824 to the vicinity of Fort Armstrong, on the 
island of Rock Island, a few years after its establishment 
and several years in advance of any other white settler, ex- 
cept the hunter and trapper, Antoine Gouque, and those who 
were connected with the military post. 

He, in company with Colonel George Davenport, built the 
first house on the main land in the vicinity of Fort Armstrong 
as early as 1826. 

This historic building, later known as 'Hhe house of John 
Barrel," was destined to play an important part in the early 
activities of the vicinity. It was the nucleus of the settle- 
ment which finally sprung up near the fort some ten years 
after its establishment, and which was named Farnhamsburg 
in his honor. 

Farnham, in company with Colonel George Davenport, en- 
tered the first piece of government land in what is now Rock 
Island County, described as section 2, township 17, range 2 
west of the fourth principal meridian. The entry bears the 
date of October 19, 1829. This land is now within the city 
limits of Rock Island, and is readily located by the city's 
beautiful gathering spot, Longview Park, which is near its 
center. 

After the United States government had bought about one 
million square miles of new territory for some eleven million 
dollars, in the Louisiana purchase, it seems to have occurred 
to Congress that it was worth while to find out something of 
the nature and value of the territory so acquired, conse- 
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quently the Lewis and Clark expedition was sent across the 
continent to investigate. 

Whatever Congress or the public may have thought of the 
purchase, when Lems and Clark reported the results of their 
trip, one man at least — John Jacob Astor, the great fur 
trader — thought he saw a promising opportunity for busi- 
ness expansion. To satisfy himself as to the feasibility of a 
line of trading posts across the new country he determined 
on an exploring expedition of his own over the same route 
recently taken by Lewis and Clark, and chose our hero from 
among the numerous employees in his New York office to 
head the party. 

Famham^s selection for such an important, hazardous and 
difficult task leads one to think the young man must previ- 
ously have shown evidences of superior ability and trust- 
worthiness. He was at that time only 23 years old, a tall, 
light complexioned young man, with light curly hair and 
brown eyes; not the type of man one would expect to be 
chosen for such a responsible charge. 

Famham, in the execution of his commission, proceeded 
to St. Louis, by way of the route across the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, down the Ohio to its mouth and up the Mississippi, and 
there organized a company of seventy whites and half-breeds 
to accompany him on his journey. 

If permitted to romance a little at this point in our story, 
we would say that Farnham, while in St. Louis, stopped at 
the tavern of a Frenchman named Charles Bosseron,* who 
liad an Indian wife and a comely daughter, Susan, then in 
her teens, and that the dark-eyed beauty made a lasting im- 
pression on the blonde adventurer; at least subsequent 
events make the assumption seem very reasonable. 

In the summer of 1807, with his organization completed, 
P^arnham started on his journey up the Missouri Eiver to its 
head waters, as Lewis and Clark previously had done, en- 
route to the far away Columbia Eiver, down which he de- 
signed to float to its mouth. 

In the meantime, according to promise, Astor dispatched 
two sailing vessels around Cape Horn to meet him when he 
reached the Pacific and bring him home again. 

♦ Bosseron or Bossorou. 
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When Farnham's slow and laborious journey had brought 
him to the mouth of the Milk River, a tributary to the upper 
Missouri, the snows and storms of winter compelled him to 
halt and wait for spring. As soon as the weather permitted, 
he again boldly pushed on, but with his band reduced to 
thirty, towards the Columbia, which he finally reached after 
many hardships and the loss of all his men but seven. 

With such a highway open before him and the current in 
his favor, he no doubt was greatly elated at the prospect of 
an early termination of his perilous journey and escape from 
the dangers that had so depleted his band. 

He discovered, however, as he proceeded doA^oi the river 
that the Indians were in a hostile mood, owing to troubles 
they had experienced with the Lewis and Clark party. They 
offered so much resistance that he was compelled to abandon 
his boats and take to the highlands on foot, which greatly 
retarded his progress and added to his hardships. 

When at last he came out upon the headlands at the mouth 
of the river late in October, 1808, there, sure enough, in the 
river far beloAv, were the two ships sent by Astor to take him 
back to civilization and safety, but what must have been his 
feelings when he discovered that they were floating slowly 
out of the river's mouth, preparatory to putting to sea, 
chased by a horde of hostile savages in canoes. The com- 
mander of the vessels had thought it useless to wait longer 
for the much overdue travelers, particularly as the savages 
were so extremely hostile as to make it appear impossible 
that Farnham could have passed through their country alive. 

The sorely disappointed travelers, their number now re- 
duced to three, watched the ships spread their canvas to the 
breeze and slowly sail away, until at last they sank from 
view below the horizon. They waited, however, three weary 
weeks longer in the vain hope that they might return, when 
they abandoned all hope of seeing them again. 

It must have been a sad day for Farnham and his little 
band when they started to retrace their steps homeward. It 
must have seemed almost hopeless, too, in view of what they 
knew of the hardships of the journey before them and the 
temper of the Indian through whose country they must pass. 
But there was no alternative. They must return as they 
came or surely perish. 
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It was midsummer when Farnham came again to the place 
where he had previously wintered on the Missouri. All of 
his companions had perished. He was plodding on alone. 
Possibly he was buoyed up by the faint hope that he might 
be so fortunate as to float down the Missouri to friends and 
civilization again; perhaps he took new courage when his 
thought turned to the Frenchman's tavern near the river's 
mouth, where he imagined little black-eyed Susan still 
waited some word from him. 

Fate, however, had other and more wonderful things in 
store for him. A band of northern Indians, on the war path 
against the tribes in whose country Farnham was, came upon 
him and took him prisoner. Soon after they returned to 
their own country, three or four hundred miles to the north- 
ward in the Saskatchewan country, taking Farnham with 
them. Here he remained four years in captivity, working 
with the squaws, living like an Indian and learning their 
language. 

It was the custom of this tribe to go annually over 
the mountains to a Eussian trading post in southern 
Alaska near the coast. In the fourth year of his 
captivity he was allowed to accompany them on such 
a trip. Here he met the Eussian Fur Company's 
agent and plead with all the earnestness of des- 
peration to secure his release from captivity. The trader 
claimed he could do so only by paying a ransom, but that the 
Indians put so high a value on him as to make this impos- 
sible. Besides, as he was responsible for the goods in his 
charge, he would not incur the risk of possible loss. He did, 
however, consent to take charge of a letter that Farnham 
directed to Astor, and start it on its way to New York 
through his Eussian superiors. 

Poor Farnham Avas taken back to the Indian country for 
three years more of captivity, while his letter traveled from 
post to post Lip the Alaskan coast, across Behring's Strait to 
Siberia, then across her wilds and swamps to Eussia, then on 
to St. Petersburg, to Copenhagen and across the Atlantic to 
New York. 

Astor was greatly surprised as well as pleased to learn 
that his trusted agent, though mourned as dead, still lived; 
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and immediately set out, through the medium of the Russian 
Fur Company, to secure his release and return. 

Of the details of Farnham^s homeward journey, we know 
but little, except that he traveled the same long route, clear 
on, the rest of the way around the world, as his letter had 
done. 

The next definite information we have of his journey is 
furnished by the original passport on which he traveled on 
the home stretch. The original document is in the collection 
of the Hon. Ben T. Cable, of Rock Island, Illinois. It is 
dated October 16, 1816, and entitled Farnham to travel from 
Copenhagen to Baltimore as super cargo, but does not name 
the vessel on which he was to sail. 

Soon after Farnham ^s arrival in America he reported at 
Astor's office in New York, and must have been cordially 
received, for Astor assured Farnham that he considered that 
he had been in his employ for the ten years his involuntary 
trip around the world had occupied, paid him his salary for 
the entire time and reinstated him in the New York office. 

As might be expected, office work proved irksome to one 
who had led the life Farnham had since he left for the west 
ten years before. After his outdoor life he could not endure 
being shut up within four walls, so resigned his position, and 
with his accumulated earnings started west to get into the 
great outdoors again, purposing to engage in the fur busi- 
ness on his own account. 

His choice of location was St. Louis. He might have been 
attracted to that place because it was within the newly ac- 
quired territory; because of its prominence as a trading 
point, for it had enjoyed that distinction under French, Span- 
ish and American rule successively; or it might have been 
because his thoughts turned longingly to the Bosseron tavern 
and the landlord's dark-skinned daughter he had not seen 
for so many years. At any rate, he started straight for that 
place — ^not so very straight, either, for he chose the route by 
way of the Hudson, Lake Champlain, the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes to Green Bay, from where he followed the 
Fox and Wisconsin Rivers to the Mississippi, as Marquette 
and Joliet had done about one hundred and forty years be- 
fore. Like them, he passed the island of Rock Island, which 
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by this time was made conspicuous by the whitened walls of 
Port Armstrong, perched on the rocky precipice at its lower 
extremity. 

From what followed it is reasonable to presmne that he 
took a good look at the locality, and more than probable that 
he went on shore and made the acquaintance of Colonel Dav- 
enport, the Indian trader, thereby preparing the way for 
their subsequent business partnership. 

On his arrival in St. Louis, Famham found Astor already 
occupying the territory under some kind of agreement with 
the government as to trading west of the river that gave him 
a monopoly, so he returned northward, but probably not until 
after a good long visit at the Frenchman, Bosseron's, tavern 
and the renewal of old friendships. 

His next stop was at Warsaw, but not for long, for in 1824 
he came to Fort Armstrong and entered into partnership 
with Colonel Davenport, whose business house was on the 
island near the fort. 

In 1826 the new firm built a building on the main shore. 
This was the first building to be built anywhere in the vicinity 
except at the military post. It was located just across 
Twenty-ninth Street west of the Cable residence and quite 
near the railroad tracks. This historic house later bore the 
name of the '* house of John Barrel. ^^ 

The location for this first venture was probably chosen on 
account of the proximity of the fort, which stood just oppo- 
site across the narrower channel of the Mississippi. Prob- 
ably the big spring, whose pure, cool water boiled up through 
the limestone ledge near by, had its influence also. 

At that time the lands for many miles around were in the 
undisputed possession of the Indians, this particular spot 
being within the Fox village. 

This first building was of logs, the frontierman's ever 
ready material. An addition of hewn timber frame work 
soon followed, making altogether a building of considerable 
size. It was of the usual pioneer style of architecture, with 
big fireplaces and outside chimneys at the ends. It was one 
story, with an attic above. 

In addition to being the first building on the main land, it 
had the additional distinction of being the first business 
house, the first tavern, first stage station (Frink & Walker), 
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the first post office (except at the fort), the place of the first 
county election, and the first county office. The first terms 
of court were held in it, as were the first meetings of the 
county board. It continued the most important spot in the 
locality until Stephenson was platted by authority of the 
State to become the county seat of Rock Island County in 
1835. The present city of Rock Island includes both of the 
old towns and much other territory, including the Indian 
town of Saukenok. 

After Farnham located here he continued his visits to St. 
Louis on business, and evidently kept up his acquaintance 
at the Bosseron tavern, for he and Susan were married in 
1827 or 1828. 

Russel Farnham died in 1832 at the age of 48. Possibly 
his life was shortened by the hardships he endured on his 
long trip. His wife died a year or two later. Their only 
child, Charles, died in 1848. Therese Bosseron, Mrs. Farn- 
ham ^s mother, was still alive in 1859. Charles Bosseron, her 
husband, died in 1826. Therese Bosseron inherited the Farn- 
ham estate through the grandson, who outlived both his par- 
ents, but not his grandmother. 

A part of the facts related here are preserved in a clipping 
from the old Chicago Times, now in the collection of J. D. 
Sperry, of Rock Island. The article in the Times was written 
by Edward Judd, a lawyer, who came across the strange story 
in tracing land titles back to pioneer times. His curiosity 
was so aroused that he sought and obtained an interview with 
the late Bailey Davenport, son of Colonel George Davenport 
previously mentioned. Mr. Davenport knew Farnham well 
and had heard him relate his experiences on that memorable 
trip on many occasions, so he was able to satisfy Judd's 
curiosity, and by reason of the Times having published the 
interview the facts are preserved to us. 

The records of Rock Island County, the first of which were 
made in the *' house of John Barrel,'^ contain much informa- 
tion on the subject, particularly in the affidavits of Antoine 
Le Claire, the government interpreter, Bailey Davenport and 
others, filed in a suit brought to divide the section 2 before 
mentioned between the heirs of Farnham and Colonel Dav- 
enport. 
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The memory of Russel Famham deserves to be preserved 
along with those of Daniel Boone, Kit Carson and many other 
daring men who faced the dangers of frontier life to develop 
this country. 

A more romantic and interesting story would be hard to 
find, even in fiction. 



